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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE AND MAPS 

(INCLUDING ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY) 



BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

(The size of books is given in inches to the nearest half inch.) 

AMERICA 
Annals of the Association of American Geographers. Vol.1, 1911. 

Maps, ills., index. Published by the Association. $3 unbound; $3.50 bound. 
Richard E. Dodge, Editor, Washington, Conn. ioj4 x 1%. 

The first volume of the Annals of the Association of American Geographers 
appeared this spring with date 1911, the year of the Pittsburg meeting (Dec. 
1910, Jan. 1911). Though introduced by Cowles's interesting Presidential ad- 
dress on the causes of vegetational cycles, the main feature of the issue is W. M. 
Davis's "Colorado Front Range," the newest and most elaborate of the studies 
in physiographic presentation that have almost wholly occupied Professor Davis 
of late years. It is also the clearest and most convincing, unless the present 
writer is biased unduly by having been on the ground with the author at the 
time of these studies. 

It is undoubtedly the best account of the region, a result to which Professor 
Davis's quite unique sketches contribute very much. Professor Davis would 
make all geographers his debtors if he could expound the method of his sketching. 
An item of much interest is the generously recognized work of A. F. Marvine, 
done nearly half a century ago. Briefer papers are Brooks's "Alaska Coal," 
adequate to supply the whole Pacific coast for a long period, but for "our un- 
fortunate public land policy"; Atwood's "Mesa Verde," Fassig's "Climate of 
Porto Rico" and C. A. Davis's "Salt Marshes.' The last fifty pages consist of 
titles and abstracts of papers presented to the Association from 1904 to 1910, a 
valuable list, and it would have been still more so had the editor given in more 
cases the reference to the place of publication of papers. 

The publication is in excellent form (754 by 1Ql A inches), well printed on 
good paper with wide margins. It is an admirable volume and invites wide 
attention to the future publications of the Association. Mark Jefferson. 

In Northern Labrador. By William B. Cabot, xii and 292 pp. Maps, ills., 
appendix. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1912. $2.50. 9x6. 

This book is the record of several summer trips to northern Labrador, mostly 
along the Assiwaban River. The bleak glaciated topography, the hot summer 
days with their hordes of mosquitoes, the northern Indian and the Eskimo are 
made real by the author's descriptions. 

Mr. Cabot could speak the local dialects. His admiration and good will are 
for the Eskimo rather than the Indian. The former he regards as industrious, 
peaceable and trustworthy in contrast to the Indian. Here especially the cus- 
toms are mainly an outgrowth of the environment. "Death comes from the 
northeast" is the description of the raw, damp northeast winds. A green 
branch hung on a pole gives the time when the last travelers passed; the length 
of time is inferred by the withering of the foliage. 

It is fortunate that the author's knowledge of geology enables him to convey 
to his reader a correct idea of the bare, smoothed surfaces, erratics and the 
glacial lakes and streams. The statement (page 3) that "six thousand years 
may well cover the time since the ice departed" is bold indeed; professional 
geologists, as far as the reviewer's knowledge goes, have not been able to esti- 
mate post-glacial time so closely. The drowned coast with the "runs" behind 
the submerged islands gives easy sailing and fishing and leaves a line of 
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trading stations along the inner coast. The author's description of the lower 
Assiwaban gorge with falls in the lower part, hanging valleys and well- 
defined terraces makes the geological reader desire to visit the locality. The 
illustrations add to the value of this readable book. F. V. Emerson. 

The Aborigines of Minnesota. A Report based on the Collections of 
Jacob V. Brower, and on the Field Surveys and Notes of Alfred J. Hill and 
Theodore H. Lewis. Collated, Augmented and Described by N. H. Winchell. 
xiv and 761 pp. Maps, ills., index. The Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul, Minn., 191 1. 12^ x gj4. 

This volume is crowded with a stunning amount of detail. It is hard to 
conceive that anything now remains to discover in connection with the story 
of the Indians in Minnesota. Yet there has been one great lack, an editor. 
It appears that this work was cumulative. It began with the collection of data 
by Alfred J. Hill. In this he availed himself of the field work of Theodore H. 
Lewis. Their work next devolved upon Jacob Vradenburg Brower. Last 
of all the accumulation fell into the hands of Prof. N. H. Winchell. The 
record is not inaptly, though somewhat with over-estimation, set forth by Prof. 
Winchell: "Mr. Hill plowed the field where Mr. Lewis sowed the seed, the 
fruit of which Mr. Brower garnered ; it is simply the putting of this fruit into 
the current markets of archaeology which has fallen to the writer." And to the 
lack of an editor must be added the lack of such an exhaustive index as should 
render this storehouse of facts available for use. 

It is possible to dip into these pages almost at random and emerge with 
something worth knowing, but there is nothing to direct the search. We 
would not seem to discredit the Minnesota Historical Association. It has pro- 
duced a monumental work at great expense. It is a credit to an unendowed 
society. The work is done with great and quite successful striving after 
mechanical accuracy. The best that can be expected of the work is that it 
shall be a storehouse for all time to come from which future students shall 
draw their material for topical monographs. William Churchill. 

British North America, 1763-1867. By A. Wyatt Tilby. Vol. Ill: The 
English People Overseas, vii and 44.1 pp. Constable & Co., Ltd., London, 
1911. 6s. 8x6. 

This is Vol. Ill of a series and bears the special title, British North 
America. It includes three of the so-called books of the series, IX, X, and XI. 
Book IX bears the rather unhappy title, "The Split of Empire," and traces the 
story of Canadian affairs from 1763 to 1801. Its chapters relate to the peace 
of 1763, the constitutional struggle of 1764-1774, the Imperial Civil War, or 
the American Revolution, the United States of America, and the constitution 
of Canada. These early chapters, as well as most of what follows, are dis- 
tinctly historical rather than geographical, and deal much more with political 
deeds and motives than with the land and man's relation to it. On page 106 is 
a passage fully recognizing the modifying agency of physical features. Refer- 
ring to the United States as still containing a part of the English people, it is 
observed that a change of government may modify the conditions of develop- 
ment, but will probably influence a people "less than the constant operation 
through several generations of a different climate and a fresh environment." 

Book X rehearses the "Call of the West." Here, in the account of the 
Northwest Passage, of the Hudson's Bay Company, and of the overland move- 
ment to the west, the geographer finds himself more at home. To many who 
look upon the Hudson's Bay Company as the great corporate pioneer of Canada, 
it is surprising to be told that during the first century of the life of this com- 
pany it added nothing to geographical knowledge, but, in the alliterative phrase 
of the author, "concentrated its attention on skins and not on science, on divi- 
dends and not on discovery." The call of the west includes that of the north 
as well, and ten pages are filled with Mackenzie's adventures along his great 
river. Book XI, "The Birth of the Canadian Nation," is again purely historical 
and is a short story of the steps that led up to the Union of 1867. 



